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now send each year a little report of their pro- 
ceedings. The finances are kept entirely sep- 
arate, being raised by subscriptions from 
Friends at large. 

When two years ago the need was felt of 
organizing and extending the Home Mission 
work, some Friends advocated a similar course, 
viz.: forming a Committee or Board to take 
charge of it. But it was felt that home 
mission work, unlike the foreign, comes with- 
in the proper scope of the Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings in each district, and a strenuous 
effort was therefore made to bring the work in- 
to connection with the regular organization of 
the Society. Our last Yearly Meeting ap- 
pointed a Home Mission Committee, consist- 
ing of about forty men and women Friends 
from all parts of the country. This Commit- 
tee has been called together several times, and 
whilst very cautious not to advance too 


| 


| 


,|Tapidly upon untried ground, it has yet laid 


hold of a good deal of work in various quar- 
ters. Many more applications for workers 
have been made to the Committee, than offers 
of service; but some of these latter the 





°|Commiitee has been able after very weighty 


deliberation to accept. The Quarterly Meet- 


:|ings were invited to co-operate with the Com- 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Home Mission work of the Society of 
Friends in England has not yet taken a well 
defined position in the Church. By Home 
Mission work I refer to First-day Schools, 
Mission Meetings, Temperance and other 
agencies amongst the poorer classes outside our 
borders. 
_ The Foreigr: Mission work is carried on, as 
indeed must almost of necessity be the case, by 
Committees of Friends, on whom the respon- 
sibility of its maintenance: and guidance rests. 

ese Committees arose wholly apart from the 
tegular meetings of the Society, but have 
gradually been drawn into an indirect connec- 
tion with the Yearly Meeting, to which they 


mittee by means of Committees of their own, 
but few of the larger Quarterly Meetings 
have seen their way at present. to do so. 

The near approach of the adjourned Confer- 
ence, in London, on the Revision of the Disci- 
pline, turns one’s thoughts again to view the 
position of the Society in the world and in the 
Church. Its relation to the Mission work is one 
of the vital questions affecting its future. Are 
the work and the Society drawing closer to- 
gether or are they drifting farther apart? In 

;some localities a feeling prevails that they are 
drifting apart. Seeing that the freshest energies 
of our members are occupied in these labors, 
such a result would be fraught with grievous 
hurt, probably on both sides. In the conduct of 
Mission Meetings, singing, the use of a har- 
monium, and a rather stated order of service, 
have become more frequent, and are felt by a 
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considerable number of earnest Friends to be 
serious infringements of our principles, so that 
they cannot unite as they have been wont to do 
in the Mission Meetings, but are withdrawing 
from them. Other Friends, whilst uneasy in 
consequence of these things, place much faith 
in the general loyalty of those engaged, and 
accept all the good that exists, seeking as 
opportunity offers to hold up a purer standard. 
In other districts again, there is almost entire 
accord between the church meetings and the 
mission work, the deviations of the latter 
from our accustomed practices not causing 
objection. 

It is easier to stand on one side and to 
criticise, than to take a share one’s self in the 
conflict. What we need most is the putting 
forth of the Holy Spirit with power and unc- 
tion; it would not then be a question of 
whether or not certain practices were followed ; 
the work would bear its own seal, and all 
questions of method would, with a little 
patience, find their own solution. 


The spirit of toleration which prevails in this 
day, and the large agreement between all 
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dry, and we cannot say with Paul, ‘thanks be 
unto God, which always leadeth us in triumph 
in Christ.” Yet the consciousness of need 
bears some seed of hope, and there are indeed 
many lowly-hearted and faithful ones bearing 
their part in the Lord’s household. Here and 
there the want is felt of more systematic and 
thorough oversight of the flock, especially of 
the younger members, and Committees are set 
apart to visit the families, or the overseers are 
stirred up to perform their duties, which have 
in some meetings fallen to a very narrow 
scope. 

However imperfection may abound, in the 
Lord we find no failure ; in Him we may make 
our boast. And the words of cheer go forth to 
the faithful workmen, ‘‘ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

London, Second month 24th, 1883. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


DIVINE PERSONALITY AND ATTRI- 
BUTES. 





According to the teaching of the Christian 


evangelical Christians on the bases of religion, | Scriptures, God is the personal Creator, 
have weakened the sense of loyalty to our own | Ruler and Upholder of the universe, loving, 


Church. Many Friends read such a paper as 
the London ‘‘ Christian,’”’ the constant perusa! 
of which tends, unconsciously perhaps,’to the 
impression that many other Christians think 





powerful and wise ; infinite, eternal and om- 
nipresent. He has revealed Himself to His 
intelligent creatures as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, in ways and under relations which are 


very much as we do upon most points, that| sufficient for all their needs. 


really there is not much difference between 


These attributes are all in perfect accordance 


Friends and others, and that there is a great|with the implanted, instinctive, unperverted 
deal of good in the other religious bodies. | beliefs of the human race. They are, therefore, 


Hence the attachment to our Society dwindles 
down, until it becomes little more than a pref. 
erence, by habit, for our mode of worship. 
Thus an unsectarian widely-tolerant religion is 
cherished, to our serious hurt. In former 
times, as for instance when Friends arose, there 
was what is now described as a narrow spirit 
among Christians, in which Friends also shared, 
as witness the titles of the controversial tracts 
of William Penn, and others of the early 
Friends. But that intolerant spirit, which 
existed between such good men as George Fox 


axiomatic, or self-evident, and the cavils which 
have been urged against them all involve issues 
which are wholly irrelevant. This may be 
shown by examining the attributes, succes 
sively and somewhat in detail. 

I. Personality.—He that planted the ear 
shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see? Ps. xciv. 9. We know that 
God hath spoken unto Moses. We 
know that God heareth not sinners. Jno. 1x. 
29, 31. Because that which may be known of 
God is manifest in thém: for God manifested 


and Richard Baxter, arose from the strength of; it unto them. Rom. i. 19. 


their convictions. They saw the truth so 
clearly and held it so firmly, that no contradic. 
tion of it in the least particular could be 
endured. We should not desire a return to 
those times, but there is a danger in these days 
of holding our convictions lightly, and losing 
in the mere general acceptance of fundamental 
truths, something of that individual grasp of 
the jewel of truth itself, which should be taken 
by each soul. 

It is not too much to confess that things are 
in a low state amongst us. There are worldly 
honor and influence, moral and philanthropic 
effort, wealth and luxury, but the spiritual life 
is low, the fountain of prayer runs often 





The agnostic claims that it is an assumption 
on our part, to attribute to the Supreme 
Being any resemblance to humanity. He 
admits, however, either tacitly or expressly, 
the fact of supremacy. He is ‘also logically 
bound to admit that the degree of relative 
supremacy, which we recognize in our own 
personality, is inferior and subordinate to that 
of God. 

Il. Creation.—In the beginning God crea 
ted the heaven and the earth. Gen. i. 1. 4 
things were made by Him; and without Him 
was not any thing made that hath been made. 
Jno. i. 3. 

The materialist, in assuming that matter 
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must have been eternal, and, therefore, un- | and only satisfactory solution of all physical 


created, is involved in a double fallacy. He perplexities. 
begs the question in the first part of hisassump-| V. Love. But because the Lord loved you. 
tion, and in the second he introduces a mon) Deut. vii. 8. For Godso loved the world. 
sequitur. Berkeley has shown, with a conclu-| Jno. iii. 16. But God commendeth His own 
siveness which has been granted by Huxley love toward us. Rom. v. 8. 
and other eminent scientific investigators, that, One of the chief reasons for which agnostics 
we know nothing about matter except the and sceptics object toa belief in love, as one 
ideas of its qualities which are framed in our of the Divine attributes, is the existence of 
own minds. Therefore, all that we are justi-| evil and suffering, which they regard as irre- 
fied in assuming is such exercise of Divine concilable with omnipotence and benev- 
power as may be necessary, in order to awaken’ olence. Magnifying the difficulties which beset 
and maintain those ideas. The Hebrew word their weak judgment, they sometimes dogmati- 
which is translated ‘< create,"’ has the follow- | cally assume, as we have already seen that they 
ing meanings: fo cut out, to carve, to form,’ have done in regard to creation, that what they 
to fashion, to prepare. Man's control over find to be unintelligible must be impossible. 
the unconscious forces of nature is shown by Evil and suffering do not interfere with the 
his ability to use them in shaping, or preparing, ' manifestations of human love ; on the contrary 
materials for the accomplishment of his wishes they enhance it and increase the opportunities 
and the execution of his purposes. The for its display. Obstacles furnish occasions for 
Divine supremacy is likewise shown by simi-' self-discipline, healthful exercise and orderly 
lar, but vastly greater acts for accomplishing training. ‘The zest of health is intensified by 
similar, but greater ends, with the same recovery from sickness; triumph over tempta- 
forces. It is the height of folly for man, in tion magnifies the joy of approving conscience. 
his short-sightedness, to think that he can, The tenacity with which men and animals cling 
fathom, limit, or define creative power. | to life, shows that enjoyment is the rule and 
Ill. Government.—The Lord shall rule over , Suffering the exception. Evil springs from 
you. Judg. viii. 23. Heruleth by His power, man’s abuse of the freedom which has been 
forever. Ps. Ixvi: 7. igiven him. The good which might be pur- 
The idea of government implies intelligence chased by the sacrifice of freedom, would be 
and will, The sway which men exercise over dearly bought and would derogate from the 
nature, through their bodily powers and by Present dignity of true manliness. All the 
means of the various physical forces, is rightly Provisions for human love are due to Divine 
regarded as the evidence and the result of that love, and in this direction, as in all others, the 
personality which is their highest prerogative. Divine supremacy may be clearly seen, by 
Supreme rule, is in like manner, the evidence those whose sight is not dimmed by the 
and the result of Divine personality. | shadows of selfishness and of human infirmity. 


IV. Upholding.—The Lord upholdeth the| VI. Power.—The mighty God of Jacob. 


righteous, Ps. xxxvii. 17. Upholding all Gen. xhx. 24, etc. The Lord of hosts, the 
things by the word of His power. Heb. i. 3.' mighty One of Israel. Is. i. 24. With men 
Physical investigators have long tried, in this is impossible; but with God all things are 
vain, to find a satisfactory physical explanation possible. Matt. xix. 26. For there is no 
of the continued renewal and maintenance of power but of God. Rom. xiii. 1. 
the wasting energies of the universe. Ifthey; The maxim, ‘‘ knowledge is power,’’ was 
recognize any intelligent, creative power, | pithily translated by Carlyle into ‘ kenning is 
they are apt to think of it as having been can-ing.’’ In this form it shows, by its etymol- 
exerted at some indefinite remote period, and’ ogy, the instinctive perception, by our Aryan 
to look upon the present order of nature as’ forefathers, that knowing how to do a thing 
self-sustaining. Laplace found that the degree! and being able to do it are equivalent and 
of stability which is shown in the planetary interchangeable expressions. True accomplish- 
system requires that gravity must act with at’ ment is always indicative of purpose. All 
least a hundred million times the velocity of | humap activity begins in a human will, and it is 
light. He therefore joined in the belief, which | only through the exercise of will that we can 
is held by many other investigators, in instan- form any conception of originating, causative 
taneous action. No physical method has ever|agency. Creation, government and mainten- 
been suggested, which would render the possi- |ance are all evidences of the Supreme power 
bility of instantaneous action at a distance; which flows from the exercise of the Divine 
conceivable. Any such action of which evi-| will. 
dence may be found, must, therefore, be| VII. Wisdom.—He giveth wisdom unto the 
spiritual, The continuation of any activity | wise and knowledge to them that know under- 
implies the continuation of supreme activity. | Standing. Dan. ii. 21. It is written in the 
‘‘ The upholdixg power,”’ which is spoken of in| prophets, And they shall all be taught of God. 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, gives the sufficient! Jno. vi. 45. Oh the depth of the riches, both 
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of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God. 
Rom. xi. 33 

Agnosticism sometimes takes credit to itself 
for refusing to acknowledge any belief in a 
Divine attribute which resembles human wis- 
dom ; but rarely, if ever, does it hesitate to 
speak of a power which is greater than human 
power. Human wisdom must either be the 
highest in the universe, or it must be derived 
from and subordinate to a higher wisdom. 
Any hesitancy to believe in the wisdom of God 
involves an assumption of the possibility that 
man’s wisdom is supreme. It is, therefore a 
mark of arrogance rather than of humility. 
If we know anything, we know that all our 
powers of knowledge are given to us by our 
Maker, and that he is supreme in intelligence 
as well as in power. 

VIII. Jnfinity. Great is our Lord and of 
great power: His understanding is infinite. 
Ps. exlvii. 5. : 

The fact of supremacy necessarily precludes 
the possibility of limitation by any subject or 
subordinate being. Omnipotence, however, 
implies the power of self-limitation, to such 
extent as may be needed in order to carry out 
all Divine purposes, and to allow the co-exis- 
tence of finite being with the Infinite Being. 

(To be concluded.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


‘The memory of the just is blessed.” 
«< Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.”” Hannah S. Fry, of Milton, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., passed (as she expressed it) 
from death into life, on the 3rd of Second 
mo. 1883, in the 80th year of her age. She 
was an eminent minister of the Society of 
Friends, and has many seals to her ministry in 
various parts of the land. 

As her close drew near, she exhorted her 
friends to faithfulness and obedience, testify- 
ing to the power and blessedness of the gospel 
of Christ. ° ‘‘I feel the presence of the Holy 
Spirit with me, while passing from death into 
life. Can’t you feel His presence ?’’ «* Christ 
is my sword and shield.’’ ‘‘O! I wish every- 
body could share in this blessing, when they 
come down into the valley.’’ ‘‘ Friends in the 
ministry, work for the Master, but take no 
honor to yourselves; Christ is all things to 
His church and people. Keep clear of the 
spirit of the Pharisees, keep humble and 
childlike. Put off yourselves, put on Christ, 
give Him all the glory. Preach Christ and 
Him crucified. Be like children in the school 
of Christ, advance from step to step. Accept 
the gospel, and preach it, in all its fulness. 
My love flows out to all. Be kind and pitiful 
to those who reject the Saviour. Pour things, 
they are like sheep without a shepherd.’”’ ‘¢ Oh 
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how my soul rejoices in the Lord. Instead of 
death being to me a king of terrors, He isa 
passport to my home in glory. I have had 
many trials, but nobody ever heard my lips 
murmur or.complain. It is better to dwell on 
the side of God’s love and blessings, than on 
Satan’s troubles and discouragements. I am 
so happy. The soul is separating from the 
body. O glorious-change! I am surprised at 
my entire freedom from pain, at my joy and 
peace. The angel of the Lord’s presence is 
always about those whom He comes to receive 
irito glory. I hear the songs of the redeemed. 
Dear Lamb of God, thy precious blood applied, 
takes all the sting of death away. Come Lord 
Jesus, come quickly, take me to thyself. I am 
ready.”” And she passed away, without a 
struggle. Thus another victory is won: 
Servant of Christ, well done. 


—/J. DeVoill. 


———_ me 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 


REFORM IN PENAL CODES. 


BY CHAS. F. COFFIN. 


(Concluded from page 468.) 


In France there is an organization entitled 
‘«Society General of Prisons,” composed of 


many able men, which publishes a monthly 
‘« Bulletin,” a magazine of one hundred pages, 


full of articles of interest. The questions they 
discuss at their monthly meetings are very 
much like those we are discussing in this 
country. Recently they have given much 
attention to the question ‘of criminal insanity, 
and have been collecting the experience of 
different countries on that subject. They are 
also fully investigating the best method of re- 
forming juvenile offenders, and have some most 
excellent institutions for this purpose. Pro- 
ceeding with great care and caution, they find 
the government ready to co-operate with them 
and to carry out their suggestions as far as 
possible, and the result has been a gradual 
improvement in their prison system. The 
enlightened government of Italy has also 
placed an experienced man, M. Beltrani 
Scali, as Director-general of Italian prisons, 
who is gradually and earnestly introducing the 
needed improvements, and keeps up a constant 
communication with prominent and practical 
prison reformers of all lands, thereby learning all 
there is new in every country, and adjusting each 
improvement to his own system as he can. The 
King of Sweden has given much personal atten- 
tion to the subject, and is probably the best in- 
formed ruler in the world, as to all its details. 
He has written some works upon the subject, and 
comes in contact with the same questions which 
arise in every civilized land. The Interna- 
tional Prison Congress met at Stockholm in 
1878, and the members met the most hearty 
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welcome from the Swedish government. In 
Hamburg, the Rauhe House, the first reforma- 
tory for boys founded on the same general plan 
followed in our State Reform School, is still 
doing a grand work, both in the training of 
officers and elevation of the boys. The former 
are scattered over the world, in every place 
carrying the spirit of the home institution. The 
International Prison Congress, which has met 
at Frankfort, Brussels, London and Stockholm, 
in Europe, has had official representatives from 
nearly every European government, and has 
been the means of great good by bringing into 
contact the men of different nations who 
have given attention to the subject, and it 
is surprising to find so much uniformity in the 
wants of every land on the question. 


GENERAL OBJECT IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The work of prison reform in the United | 
States began more than one hundred years 
since. The Philadelphia ‘‘ Society for Allevi- 
ating the Miseries of Public Prisons,” organ- 
ized in 1776, still continues its labors. ‘‘ The} 
Prison Association of New York,’’ and the 
‘National Prison Associatidn of the United 
States,’ have all done a great work in caigne| 
ening the public mind on thissubject. Edward 
Livingston was a giant of giants in this field of 
thought and inquiry. The late E. C. Wines, | 


D.D.,LL.D., a man of great culture and | 
varied information, devoted a long life to the 
work, and became an accepted exponent of 


the question in all civilized lands. To hin, | 
perhaps more than to any other man who has | 
ever lived, is the world indebted for sugges- 
tions of a practical character, and for bringing 
to light the best methods known for the gov- 
ernment and management of prisons. His 
last work on the ‘‘ State of Prisons’’ is a valu- 
able one, and contains a vast fund of informa- 
tion on the subject. What has been accom- 
plished on this question? Let us refer @ Dr. 
Wines: ‘‘ Cropping, branding, whipping and 
torture in punishment of crime have been 
abolished, with an unfortunate exception in 
one small State. The lash, as a disciplinary 
punishment, is very generally forbidden by 
law except in the Southern States, [and he 
might have added in Indiana] as are also 
unusual, cruel or degrading  inflictions, 
and if any such are used it is by an 
abuse of power. Imprisonment for debt is 
everywhere done away. Several of the States 
have, without increasing crime, dispensed with 
capital punishment, and, in all, it is confined to 
the crimes of murder and high treason. Intox- 
cating liquors have been universally shut out 
of prisons. Penal labor, which in the English 
sense never had great currency among us, 
exists in none of our prisons to day, but every- 
where industrial, or at least productive, labor 
has been substituted. Commutation laws, by 
which prisoners by good conduct and industry 
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may earn some abbreviation of sentence, are 
very extensively found on the statute books of 
the States, and the effect is universally reported 
as excellent. In a few of our prisons the con- 
victs are allowed some small share of their 
earnings, and the influence of this is admirable, 
indeed, almost magical. There is no longer 
any mingling of sexes except in a few extremely 
rare cases in county jails. Two State prisons 
for women only, and managed by women only, 
in Indiana and Massachusetts, are now in full 
operation. The former, which is the older, 
has already wrought marvels of reformation, 
and the latter is full of promise. The tendency 
sets strongly in the same direction in other 
States. Schools, more or less effective, exist in 
many prisons, and are accomplishing a great 
deal of good, but there is hére still a wide 
margin for improvement. Libraries exist in 
many prisons and are much prized and much 
used by the prisoners.” 


While the foregoing statement is true, and 
should afford encouragement to those who are 
earnestly laboring to improve our prisons, 
when one sees how much is yet needed it looks 
rather rose-colored. What, then, is the idea 
in view in our own State? 

1. There needs some general system by 
which prisoners may be classified and the young 
and novices in crime separated from the old 
and hardened, and a progressive system of 
reward for good conduct more fully carried out 
than at present. 

2. The cellular system, guarded from the 
evils connected with it, should gradually take 
the place of the promiscuous system of labor 
for a part or all of the sentence. 

3. The evils connected with the contract 
system of labor, by which men are enriched 
at the expense of labor which should be 
used, after paying necessary expenses, in sup- 
port of the families of convicts and to reim- 
burse the State and make restitution to the suf- 
ferers by the crime, should be abolished, 
and some more rational system be substitu- 
ted. 

4. More attention should be paid to the 
mental education and religious instruction of 
the convicts, and to fitting them for obtaining 
a livelihood after discharge by a thorough 


| training in industrious habits, and, as far as pos- 


sible, the acquisition of a trade or method of 
earning a living. 

5 -A thorough and efficient system of 
care for discharged prisoners should be 
brought about, combining State aid with 
philanthropic labors. How can all this be 
done? Not at once and by one stroke, but by 
gradual degrees and without extra expense 
to the taxpayers of the State, by building by 
convict labor suitable prisons, and introdu- 
cing a system of improvement in them. This 
will probably be most effectually brouy'): 
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about by a Prison Board of well-qualified men | Queen Victoria by King Thakombo and his 
and women, who should serve long enough |chiefs, and Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon 


to carry out their plans, and thus dispense | became the first Governor. 


He was accompa- 


with one of the greatest evils connected with | nied to Fiji by his neice, Miss C. S. Gordon 
our penitentiary,. viz.: the election of boards '|Cummings, who in a well-written book, “ At 
by the Legislature, composed frequently of ,Home in Fiji,’”’ has much to say of the wonder- 


men promoted for political reward and 
not from the ract of being qualified for the 
place. 

The suggestions here made cannot be said 
to be theoretical, as they are the uniform sug- 
gestions of all who have studied the subject, and 
are practically carried out at the Elmira 
Reformatory, in New York, an institution 
founded and conducted on a reformatory 
basis, and most notably succeeding in its object 
and affording a model for every State in the 
Union, managed by that most excellent prison 
officer, Z. R. Brockway, who is both by expe- 
rience and study a master in his profession. 
Much might be said of the evils growing out 
of our present system of prisons, but they are 
not the object of this address. While in this 


ful changes wrought by Wesleyan Missions 
among a people known to be the worst canni- 
bals on the face of the globe. Living for 
eight years in the country, not asa missionary, 
or ina missionary circle, she may be looked 
upon as a disinterested witness. She says:— 

‘¢T often wish that some of the cavillers 
who are for ever sneering at Christian Missions 
could see something of their results in these 
isles. But first they would have to recall the 
Fiji of ten years ago, when every man’s hand 
was against his neighbor, and the land had no 
rest from barbarous intertribal wars, in which 
the foe, without respect of age or sex, were 
looked upon only in the light of so much beef, 
the prisoners being fattened for the slaughter, 
and limbs cut off from living men and women, 


State we have had excellent officers who do all |and cooked and eaten in the presence of the 
they can, under the circumstances in which | victim, who had previously been compelled to 
they are placed, to lessen the evils they are|dig the oven and cut the firewood for that 


powerless to prevent, we have not yet reached 
any systematic means of improvement, and 
consequently are constantly discharging up- 
on the community a large number of 
men hardened in crime and filled with 
vengeance toward the State, to re-enter a 
life of crime with unrivaled facilities for doing 
mischief. 


— as 


SPENCER CompTON tells of an experience at 
sea that well sets forth the good that one can 
do with a little means, if their possessor only is 
willing and quick-witted enough to make use 
of them. ‘There wasa acry on deck of ‘‘Man 
overboard!” S. Compton was in his cabin. 
He felt that he would be useless on deck, but; 
thinking of what he could do, he seized upon 
the idea of holding his lamp close to the win- 
dow so that its light would shine out upon the 
sea. Ina moment he heard the cry, ‘It’s all 
right!’’ That timely light had shown the 
sailors where to cast the knotted rope, so that 
it reached the man struggling in the water. It 
was merely a little lamp, but what if he had 
not used it! Shine your light, and many may 
yet glorify your Father which is in heaven. A 
steadily shining little lamp is better than an 
unused electric light with a forty-foot reflector. 
—S. S. Times. 
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From the Friend of Missions. 


A MARVELLOUS TRANSFORMA- 
TION. 


Fist: 


In 1874, the Fiji group, consisting of about 
250 islands, of which 80 are inhabited, 
was voluntarily placed under the sceptre of 


purpose; and this not only in time of war, 
when such atrocity might be deemed less 
inexcusable, but in time of peace, to gratify the 
caprice or appetite of the moment. 

‘¢ Think of the sick buried alive ; the array 
of widows who were strangled on the death 
of any great man; the living victirss who 
were buried beside every post of a chief's new 
house, and must needs stand clasping it, while 
the earth was gradually heaped over their 
devoted heads; or those who were bound 
hand and foot, and laid on the ground to act 
as rollers when a chief launched a new canoe, 
and thus doomed to a death of excruciating 
agony ; a time when there was not the slightest 
security for life or property, and no man knew 
how quickly his hour of doom might come; 
whetf whole villages were depopulated, simply 
to supply their neighbors with fresh meat. 


«¢ Just think of all this, and of the change 
that has been wrought, and then just imagine 
white men who can sneer at missionary work 
in the way they do. You may now pass from 
isle to isle, certain everywhere to find the same 
cordial reception by kindly men and women. 
Every village on the eighty inhabited isles has 
built for itself a tidy church, and a good house 
for its teacher or native minister, for whom 
the village also provides food and clothing. 
Can you realize that there are goo Wesleyan 
churches in Fiji, at every one of which the 
frequent services are crowded by devout con- 
gregations ; that the schools are well attended, 
and that the first sound which greets your ear 
at dawn, and the last at night, is that of hyma 
singing, and most fervent worship rising from 
each dwelling at the hour of family prayer? 
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“Strange indeed is the change that has | 


come over these isles since first Messrs. Cargill 
and Cross, Wesleyan missionaries, landed here 
in the year 1835, resolved at the hazard of 
their lives to bring the light of Christianity to 
these ferocious cannibals. Imagine the faith 
and courage of the two white men, without 
any visible protection, landing in the midst of 
these bloodthirsty hordes, whose unknown 
language they had in the first instance to mas- 
ter; and day after day witnessing such scenes 
as chill one’s blood even to hear about. Many 
such have been described to me by eye wit- 
nesses. 

**Slow and disheartening was their labor 
for many years, yet so well has that little 
leaven worked, that with the exception of the 
Kai Shobes, the wild highlanders who still 
hold out in their mountain fastnesses, the 
eighty inhabited isles have all abjured canni- 
balism and other frightful customs, and have 
embraced Christianity in such good earnest as 
may well put to shame many n@re civilized 
nations.” 


on 


“THE SWORD OF ST. MICHAEL.” 


The Christian, then, is not only a penitent, 
—not only a sufferer,—not only a poor and 
meek and gentle slave [servant] of Christ; 
all this he is—all this by the very law of his 
forgiveness—by the first principle.of his de- 


liverance out of sin into life—he must be. In 
all this he begins. It is the root from which 
his whole being draws its succor of grace. It is 
the ground of all blessing: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” It is the very secret of his 
call to Christ: ‘*Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden ;’’ ‘‘ Learn of Me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart.’’ Here 
are the foundations; here is the spring and 
source of all life. But the perfected Christian 
cannot rightly stop there; he is to be a soldier 
as well as a sufferer. He carries a sword as 
well as a cross. He moves, indeed, with 
tears and shame ; but he movesalso with glee, 
with courage, with defiance. Not that the one 
character is inconsistent with the other: nor 
is the one to be pitted against the other. 
Neither of them discredits or repels the other ; 
rather is it true that the one tends to produce 
the other. He who is perfected in meekness 
wins to himself the grace of force and courage. 
He who stoops discovers himself to be more 
than conqueror. He who bends to receive 
the humility and gentleness of the Spirit, finds 
himself gifted with the sword of the Spirit. 
He who gives his back to the smiter, is by the 
powerful efficacy of that very act, girt round 
with the whole armor of God, with shield and 
breastplate and helm. Yes! in very weakness 
he is strong—strong by the. high grace of Him, 
who reconciled both in one man ; of Him who, 
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though He strove not, neither cried, yet had a 
voice of thunder, and a sword of flame, for 
Pharisee and Sadducee and scribe Always 
there have been those whose ministry was 
found to possess that hidden force which works 
from within the secret chambers of the soul, 
and subtly penetrates on the right hand and on 
the left, in the dark night when no eye sees ; 
that force which creeps like a tide, with noise- 
less motion, with unceasing advance, until 
men wake up astonished to find themselves 
encompassed by the wide waters of Divine 
and mysterious love. But we have still to ask 
ourselves the further question, we have yet to 
remember the counter-side of the Chtistian 
paradox: Have we had enough of the spirit 
of St. Michael in our moral life? in our 
moral ideal? Have we shone in upon the 
dark and cruel habitations of this world with 
the sudden glory of deliverance? Have we 
flashed in with the splendor of the warrior 
angel, to succor the oppressed? to bid the 
captive go free? The praises of God have 
been in our mouths; but has there been a 
two-edged sword of the Spirit in our hands? 
We have toiled for the relief of the poor and 
unhappy ; but have we toiled for their release, 
for their deliverance, for their enfranchise- 
ment? We have comforted ; but have we set 
free? Have we broken bonds in sunder? 
Have we thrown open the cruel gates of brass? 
The Church has her high task of emancipation ; 
but how has she fulfilled it? Are the vast 
sins of society seen, and detected, and con- 
demned by the glory of her eyes? Are they 
devoured by the flame of her wrath ? 


The history of the days behind us is not 
without shame. It is for us to retrieve, by 
God’s grace, before it is too late, the things 
that have been lacking. A whole society is 
re-making itself. The life of an entire peo- 
ple is shifting antl re-setting its assumptions, its 
habits, its landmarks. We cannot stand out- 
side ; we may not shrink from touching the 
large issues of social order. It is our duty to 
assert the widening range of righteousness— 
the advance of sweet and comfortable light ; to 
denounce and condemn unsparingly the cyni- 
cal idleness that despairs of bettering the 
world’s order. We, who have before our 
eyes the vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth, may never pronounce the old sufficient 
—-may never be content with a partial equity— 
may never rest satisfied while one heart withers 
under beclouded or unseemly skies. 

O my God—God of the spirits of all flesh— 
pour down upon us, together with the holiness 
of priests, the power and inspiration of 
prophets! Alas! we have lost our. heart 
of grace! we have sinned away our life of 
hope! We have not dared to clamor for the 
entire removal out of the earth of evil, and 
taisery, and wrong. We have not, with our 
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whole souls, believed in the war by which 
Michael and his angels cast utterly out of 
heaven that old serpent, the devil. 

H. S. Hotianp :—‘‘ Logic and Life.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 17, 1883. 








THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH.—Abraham as “the 
father of all them that believe” affords three 
striking illustrations of the way in which faith is 
to be exercised. The first was that of simple 
obedience to the will of God. He was told to 
leave his kindred and country and to go intoa 
land of which he should be told. Notwithstand- 
ing all the reasons that must have appeared for 
neglecting so strange a command, Abraham 
trusted in God, put himself at His disposal and 
“obeyed.” “He went out not knowing whither 
he went.” 

From earliest years a child in a Christian land 
is taught the will of God ‘on many points. 
The words of the Lord Jesus as read in the New 
Testament are familiar to the minds of most, and 
when these are obeyed under a reverent regard 
for the Lord Jesus, this is in some degree an ex- 
pression of faith in Him. To many born and 
educated in Christian lands there are few other 


ways in which faith in the Lord Jesus finds ex- 


pression. They fear God, they obey in an in- 
creasing degree the dictates of their consciences 
as to His will} they really humble themselves be- 
fore Him ; they put confidence in the precepts of 
Christ, they find a degree of peace in an ever 
advancing obedience. 
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munity. Yet they lack peace of conscience such 
as is to be found in trusting in the blessed atone. 
ment of Christ, and might learn much from the 
two other illustrations of Abraham's faith, 

The second ot these examples is when God 
called Abraham to leave his tent and look 
up to the sky, and told him that his prosterity 
should be as the stars in multitude, although 
neither then nor for many years afterwards 
had he any child. Yet he believed. He 
turned and went into his tent perfectly assur. 
ed that what ‘God had said was true. This js 
trust in God’s eternal and absolute truthfulness, 
holiness and love. This trust involved no 
obedience—it was naked faith — yet it is 
of this instance of trust we are told that “it 
was accounted unto him for righteousness,” It 
showed that he had righfedness, a right attitude 
of hgart towards God. 


Here contes in the lack of many who show 
their faith by obedience to Christ's moral law, 
They fail to take God at His naked word when 
He assures them of His readiness to answer 
prayer, or when they read His promises, 

If this habit of not laying hold of God's prom- 
ises, and especially of His promises to prayer, be 
cherished year after year, like all habits it is 
liable to become so fixed as to be almost insur- 
mountable. 

An aged man whose life from childhood had 
been largely guided by a most tender conscience, 
who had lived in an ever growing regard for the 
Divine will as the law of moral conduct, and who 
from his own account had a most remarkable 
revelation of the Lord Jesus to himself in early 
childhood and never lost a real faith in Him, had 
yet so cherished the habit of mistrusting the ful- 


All sense of ill-desert for past sins does but ness of our Father's promises in Christ, that Isaiah 
urge them to greater watchfulness, greater obedi-| 1. 10, “ Who is he that walketh in darkness and 


ence, greater care in refraining from what they 
know to be wrong, and in doing what they are 
assured will please their Lord and Master. 

This manifestation of faith is often overlooked 


hath no light, let him trust in the Lord and stay 
himself upon His God,” was the highest planeto 
which his assurance could ever reach, and he 
would say with tears that he trusted that at 


and generally undervalued by religious teachers. | evening time it would be light. 


—Indeed it is scarcely recognized as a manifesta- 
tion of faith at all, by those who are quick to 
perceive in reading the eleventh of Hebrews 
how truly Abraham’s obedience was an evidence of 
his faith. Often, too, such persons, although they 


find some peace of mind, perhaps in an increas- | 


ing degree as they go forward in obedience, have 
no such settled trust in their own righteousness as 
to be in any proper sense Pharisaical, or self- 
righteous, 

They have not all that they ought to have in 
religious experience, and yet are often humble, 
show the graces of a Christian spirit, are useful 
members of the family circle and of the com- 


He saw that long habit had impaired his ca- 


| pacity for full trust, but did not know how to 
, | overcome it. 


Let it be, then, the earnest care of the young to 
embrace with child-like confidence the promises 
of God, by which a sweet rest and strength to 
obey and /ove is brought into the soul, and we 
are made partakers of the Divine nature. 

The third illustration which Abraham gives us 
of faith in exercise is in the offering up ot his son 
Isaac. He was told to take mow his son, his only 
son Isaac, whom he loved, and to offer him as 4 
sacrifice. He learned to accept sorrow and 
' earthly loss out of confidence in God. He could 
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have said, as his descendant David did, “ Though | 
He slay me, yet will I trustin Him.” He yielded 
all; he made an utter and loving self-surrender. 
He trusted God in the darkness; he rose up early | 
and went. He believed that though Isaac was) 
the heir of the promises, yet if he was slain God | 
was able to raise him up from the dead, and | 
would doit. In one sense he did receive his son 
from the dead, But in this experience he learned : 
a lesson of the deepest value to himself and to us. | 
He learned that God would provide Himself a 
Lamb for a burnt offering. He learned that the 
ram was accepted instead of his son, and that) 
God had a way of sacrifice in which One suffers | 
for another, taking his place. 

This is a lesson in faith which the man who! 
walks in a large measure of obedience to God's 
moral requirements needs to learn. 

Obedience has been intermittent to him. His 
conscience is burdened with omissions and failures 
tothe Divine will. He needs to add to that obedi- | 
ence of faithin a measure of which he walks, 
“an obedience to the faith”—an acceptance of| 
the naked promises of God—a present total sur- | 
render to Him—a trust in the provision He has 
made of a Lamb for a burnt otering, | even of His, 
own Son who “ was sacrificed for us,” and “ put, 
away sins by the sacrifice of Himself.” 

This blots out the past, and brings present 
peace of conscience to him who yet walks in the, 
path of virtue. 

But here we may confidently appeal to ex-, 
perience and observation if it be not also true. 
that sometimes, those who have walked 
guardedly in the fear of the Lord, have kept a| 
tender conscience, and have persistently endea-| 
vored to be obedient, finding the exceeding grace | 
of God in the atonement of Christ, have rejoiced 
in a ree forgiveness for the past, and yet have 
lost somewhat of that holy fear of wrong-doing 
which kept them obedient to the will of God in little 
things, Surely this ought not soto be. Is it not in 
some measure to turn the grace of God into wan- 
tonness? The true result of pardon and regenera- 
tion through faith in Christ and His precious 
blood, is to so drink in of His Spirit as to have 
“every thought brought into subjection unto the 
obedience of Christ.” 


> 


A REMARK by a correspondent upon an extract 
inserted in one of our previous numbers, gives 
occasion for citing the following statements of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. 

Robert Barclay says: “God manifested His 
love towards us, in the sending of His beloved 
8on, the Lord Jesus Christ, into the world, who, 
gave himself for us an offering and a sacrifice 





| to God, for a ‘sweet-smelling savor ;’ 


, ture may be regretted. 


and hav- 
ing made peace through the blood of His cross, 


'that he might reconcile us unto himself, and by 


the Eternal Spirit offere? himself without spot to 
God, and suffered for our sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us unto God.”* 


Joseph John Gurney says: “Friends have 


often declared in the most explicit manner, that 
it is only through the precious blood of Jesus 


Christ, shed for us on the cross, that our ‘iniquity 
is forgiven,’ and our ‘sin covered.’ This awful 
sacrifice they have always regarded as ordained 
in the eternal counsels of the Father, and as the 
highest proof both of His holiness and His love.” 

In these passages from Scripture we have 


| shown to us the wid/ingness of God to effect the 


reconciliation of men with Himself through Christ, 
who came upon earth, as the Good Shepherd, to 
seek and to save those who were lost. As the 
word at-one-ment corresponds in its original 
meaning with reconciliation, we can see how there 
is no inaccuracy in the change made from the 
former to the latter in the Revised Version, in the 
only place in the New Testament in which the 
word atonement occurs, Romans v. 11. As this 
word is, however, frequently used in the Old Tes- 
tament, applied to the purpose of those sacrifices 


| under the Law which ty pified the one complete 


sacrifice of our Redeemer upon the cross, its re- 
moval from the text of our New Testament Scrip- 
This is one of the pas- 
sages (not a few) in which, notwithstanding the 
scrupulous exactness sought after in the new ver- 
sion, many readers will cling, with inalienable af- 
fection, to the old. 


—- - 


PASTORAL CARE of the members of the church, 
whether in close communities or scattered apart, 
is now generally felt to be equally important with 
the revival work which seeks to bring wanderers 
into the fold. How this care may be best given 
is a question on which all are not yet of one 
judgment. 

Advantage may be found, while considering 
this, in looking carefully into the practice of 
primitive Christian times. Of course the prin- 
ciples of our religion are to be adapted to each 


_ successive age ; and great change has occurred 
in many ways, since the days of the Apostles and 


their immediate successors. But the principles 
themselves remain the same throughout. 

Edwin Hatch, in his Bampton Lectures, now 
undergoing review in our pages, has applied 


scrutinizing research to the usages of the post- 


apostolic times; and his statements are supported 
by abundant references to contemporary histori- 





*Apology ; Prop. vii., sec. iii, 
+Observations, Introduction, p. 3. 
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cal documents, of various kinds, In this place, | Master of the vineyard for His work. The church 
we may simply recall, from his account, a few | shares with the individual the duty of endeavoring 
general facts, to ascertain what is the Divine will concerning 

First, the early Christians recognized fully the |them. “Yearly Meeting” and “Quarterly Meet. 
common possession by all living members of the | ing" Committees, whether called Pastoral Com- 
church, of the attributes and privileges of “royal | mittees or not, may be rightly appointed, and 
priesthood.” The clear separation between | have proved eminently useful, Church building, 
“clergy and laity” was scarcely marked off be-|in the true (not material) sense, is a noble, a 
fore the early part of the fourth century. blessed work. But it can only be done through 


Secondly, when church officers were appointed | the ability which God giveth. And when a church 


(as we read in the book of Acts) the overseers 


is really built up, it does not consist merely of 


(ePiscopot) and elders (presbuteroi) were at first | the hearers and adherents of one man; but of 
similar in authority and duty; and a plurality of \*‘ lively stones,” each of whom has a part, whether 


such existed in every organized Christian body. 

Thirdly, through three centuries at least, minis- 
ters of the gospel, “bishops, “ presbyters” and 
“deacons,” were accustomed to share the ordi- 
nary cares and work of life with their fellow | 
members, When they were helped or supported 
by the funds of the church, it was not because of 
their ministry, but because of their Joverty. In 
this they were like other members. Self-support 
was the rule; dependence on church aid the ex- 
ception. A salaried clerical body began to exist 
only when the corruption which made the papacy 
possible had already effaced many of the Apos- 
tolical traditions. 


ARE THERE REASONS why the primitive usage of | 


the first two or three centuries, in regard to ministry, | 
should be much altered now, in adaptation to our | 


present circumstances? If at all essentially dif- 
ferent, it would seem that the occasion for a “ one 
man system” is less apparent everywhere now 
than then; because of the greater diffusion of 
knowledge, the abundance of Bibles, the facility 
of communication, and the absence of persecu- 
tion and surrounding opposition. Exception to 
this exists in the instance of those who leave their 
homes and go to preach and teach the heathen 
in foreign lands. Sometimes even these are able, 
like Paul during his travels, to support them- 
selves along with their missionary work; but this 
may be often impossible. Are there any other 
legitimate exceptions? 

Early in the history of the Society of Friends 
some such were found, among those actively en- 
gaged in ministerial work, at home as well as 
abroad. But these were always clearly recog- 
nized as temporary or occasional exceptions to 
the well understood and ojten re-stated rule. 
The principle was that no regularly paid ministry 
should exist inthe Society. It appears to us of very 
great consequence that this principle should still 
be upheld amongst us. 

No doubt there are places in which the work of 
religion needs and may profit by the services of 


in words or in work, in the priesthood and service 


which belong to every member of the Church of 
Christ. 


CivIL SERVICE REFORM is too important to the 
best interests of our country for its advocates to 
relax their efforts because of a single unexpected 
success obtained in the legislation of the last Con- 
gress, As urged in a recent address issued by a 
local Association, these duties are yet in view: 


“1, To watch over the administration of Reform 
law, and see that it is not brought to nought by 
errors in practice, or by the machinations of ene- 
mies ; 

2. To supply the public with proofs of its benefi- 
cent results ; 

3. To produce an alert public vigilance, lest 
any succeeding Congress should attempt to cripple 
or repeal it; and 

4. To apply the same methods to State and to 
municipal administrations, irrespective of the 
dominance of one or another political party. This 
field has, as yet, hardly been entered upon.” 


Here is work evidently laid out for years to 
come. Indeed, in accordance with an old saying, 
the price of public safety, as well as liberty, is 
perpetual vigilance. 

THE FOoRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS has done 
some good work besides passing the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Bill. It provided for the repayment 
(although without interest, which should have 
been allowed) of the amount, about three-quat- 
ters of a million of dollars, wrongfully extorted 
many years ago from Japan. It accomplished a 
revision of the Tariff, and an important reduction 
of taxes for internal revenue. It lowered the rate 
of letter postage (after Tenth mo Ist) to two cents. 
Far from the least. beneficial of its acts, perhaps 
most imperative of them all, it made the largest 
appropriation ever awarded for the proper dis- 
charge of the obligations of our government to 
wards the Indian tribes. 

So much fault is often found with public men, 
and especially with legislative bodies, that it is 
| right to give them all the credit that is due for ac- 





devoted workers, called and equipped by the 


tions which accord with justice and advance the 
real prosperity of the country. 
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PROFESSOR ISAAC SHARPLESS' lecture, the third 
of the “ Friends’ Institute” course, set forth an 
able plea for a right valuation of abstract science ; 
not only as an intellectual possession, for discip- 
line and enjoyment, but as furnishing the means 


for inventions and improvements which are in|* 


every Way practical. 

Dr. Franklin’s discovery of the electrical na- 
ture of lightning, Galvani's of the influence of me- 
tallic contacts upon the muscles of a frog, and 
Fraunhofer’s observation of the dark lines in the 
spectrum of the sun, were mentioned as examples 
of at first seemingly barren facts of pure science. 
From the first, however, came the lightning rod ; 
fom the second, the telegraph, telephone and 
electric light ; from the third, the use of the spec- 
troscope in practical chemistry. 

Have any similar utilitarian results yet come 
fom the study of comets? So far, no; but it 
would be agains: all*experience to presume that | 
such never will come, And such study has utility, | 
inthe highest sense, in elevating the mind above 
lower and grosser things, and, if rightly directed, | 
inaiding our recognition of the Divine power and | 
wisdom in the creation. 

In education, Professor Sharpless did full jus- | 
tice to the value of classics and mathematics, as | 
compared especially to the mere text-book study 
of science. But the true method of scientific study | 
and teaching, only now coming to be understood | 
and put into practice, will undoubtedly give most | 
important aid in that mental ¢razning which, in| 
education, is worth much more than any amount | 
of knowledge. 

Account was given in the lecture of several of | 
the most important comets; particularly the last | 
bright one which visited our sky, which, as it has’ 
an elliptical orbit, beiongs to our solar system. | 
Also we were told briefly the story of Biela’s | 
comet, which in 1866 was broken upintoa moving | 
congeries of meteors, following in the same orbit | 
asthe planet. Of a closer mass of such meteoric 
bodies it seems probable that the head or nucleus 
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DIED. 


GREEN.—On the 12th of Second mo., 1883, 
Mary, wife of John Green, in the 85th year of her 
age; a member and Elder of Freeport Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 

In her last hours she was calm and trustful, 
and passed peacefully away in the triumphs of 
living faith. ‘Blessed are the dead who die in 


| the Lord.” 


HOCKETT.—On the 6th of Tenth mo., 1882, 
Sallie, widow of William Hockett, and daughter 
of Jesse and Pheriba Coleman, aged 63 years; 
an esteemed member and Elder of Centre Month- 


| ly Meeting, North Carolina. 


She was beloved for her gentle and exemplary 
character, and the Christian charity which animat- 
ed her daily life. And in recording her death her 
relatives and friends are comforted with the re- 
membrance of the precious language spoken by 
our blessed Saviour, as being applicable to her, 
both in her life and in her death: “ Blessed are 


| the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


FARR.—At his residence, in Camden, N. J., 
First mo. 14th, 1883, Lincoln D. Farr, in the 48th 
year of his age. He was a native of the State of 
Maine, and continued to hold his membership in 
Litchfield Monthly Meeting in that State, where 
he was much beloved. For some years he had 
the control and management of a large manufac- 
turing business in Camden, N. J., where he made 
many friends, and tokens of the high Christian 
character he sustained were received by his 


| stricken relatives, both from personal friends and 


from many prominent firms with which he held 
large business intercourse. 

In his last illness he gave full and very com- 
forting assurance of his peace with God through 
faith in the once crucified but now risen Saviour, 
several times giving precious testimony of his 
blessed experience. Though the bereavement is 
very great when a dear husband and father 
is thus snatched from his ‘family and friends in 


of every comet consists; partly resembling, in| the very prime of life, yet we mourn not as those 
this, Saturn's ring. But, while the spectroscope | without hope, but rest assured our departed loved 
shows carbon and hydrogen in comets, and | ne is safely housed in our loving Father's home 
sodium in one of them at least, their nature is to | above. 

agreat extent unknown; and the real causation} STEWARDSON.—Ather residence in Philadel- 
of the tails of comets is one of the most puzzling | phia, Third mo, 2d, 1883, Ann Stewardson, inthe 
enigmas of astronomy. This lecture was illus-; 85th year of her age; the last surviving daughter 
trated by a number of views of comets, nebulz, | of Thos. Stewardson, formerly an Elder of Phila- 
spectra, &c., thrown upon the screen by the lan-| delphia Monthly Meeting. After long confine- 
‘ern with the oxy-hydrogen light. ment from an injury, terminated by acute illness, 
her meek and quiet spirit has entered into rest. 


ome 


A DISPATCH on the 7th instant to the Boston 
Herald states, that “at 3 o’clock that morning, | 


Oak Grove Seminary at Vassaboro’, Maine, owned 


by the Society of Friends, was destroyed by fire— | 


cause unknown—loss six thousand dollars, no in- 
surance,” 


NOTICE. 
Lectures ON AMERICAN HIsTORY.—James 
Wood will lecture at HAVERFORD COLLEGE on 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

A REMARKABLE series of meetings has been 
conducted for some years by C. W. Sawyer, in 
the hall of the Cooper Institute, New York. 


| Winter and summer, every First-day evening, 


the large hall is filled to overflowing. The Jn- 


| dependent says: 


| “Those who say that this is a skeptical age— 
' that religion is losing its hold on the minds of the 


the 21st inst., at 744 o'clock, on the “ Territorial | people—will please notice the fact that it is only 
Acquisitions made by the United States,” and on | in the most exciting political campaign and with 
Fourth mo, 4th on “Immigration, and the De-|the presence of the most noted orators of the 


velopment of the Country.” 


6.45. Return at 8.51, 9.21. 


| country that any political mass-meeting will pack 


Trains leave Broad Street Station at 6.15 and that great hall as it is filled each Sunday night 


' by religious services of the simplest kind. 
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“ And not less marked has been the success of 
the meetings in turning men to a better life. 
That great good must have been done might be 
inferred from the mere fact that one or two thou- 
sand have assembled each Sunday night and 
listened so respectfully and attentively to the ex- 
hortations given. But more than this can be 
said. Each Sunday night, immediately after the 
main service, an ‘ after meeting ’ is held in Gospel 


Hall, on Fourth Avenne, opposite the Cooper | 


Union building. This hal], which will accommo- 
date four or five hundred, is filled with a gather- 
ing for more direct Christian work, In each of 
these after-meetings will be found fifty or sixty 
unconverted persons who are ‘serious;’ at least 
enough so to be willing to engage in religious 
conversation, and twenty-five or thirty can be 


classed as ‘inquirers,’ earnest to become true 
Christians,” 


IT is a pleasant sign of the progress which 
evangelical religion is making in France, that 
even Parisian free-thinkers are not unwilling to 
let the “new gospel,” as they term Protestant 
Christianity, have a fair hearing. The other day, 
Dr, E. de Pressensé, one of the best known of 
French evangelical workers, received an invita- 
tion to address a free-thinking club in Paris. He 
went, and he reports that he was warmly re- 
ceived. Much of what he said in defence of 
Protestant Christianity was received with every 
mark of approval; although more than once 
signs of dissent were not wanting. He was asked 
if he had ever seen God. “No,” he replied, “I 
have not seen Him, but I have felt and heard 
Him whenever the voice of conscience has re- 
proached me in His name for any wrong I have 
done. I pity those who do not hear this voice, 
but you will all hear it one day.” This statement 
was received with solemn silence. Dr. Pressensé 
himself thinks that this gathering” “ presented 
many hopeful features,” especially as showing 
that even in a radical and revolutionary club, 


presided over by the notorious Louise Michel, “it | 


is possible to gain a hearing for words of Chris- 
tian truth.”—.S. S. Times. 


- 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


BEER AND WINE.—In the year 1830 a measure 
was introduced in England, originating with the 
Duke of Wellington, establishing beer-houses, 
hoping that they would promote the cause of 
temperance and prevent the consumption of dis- 


tilled spirits by the masses. Instead of exerting 
this benign influence, it was decided by English 
statesmen that it was increasing and intensifying 
intemperance. Lord Brougham was so much im- 
pressed by this that he introduced into the House 
of Lords a bill for the repeal of the beer act, al- 
though he was at first very sanguine about the 
amount of good it was going to accomplish. The 
introduction of beer did not decrease the sale of 
ardent spirits; and all the judicial, civil, and 
medical authorities united in their testimony of 
the increased evils arising from this measure. In 
the year 1872 the editor of the San Francisco 
Pacific wrote as follows respecting the increased 
use of wines, consequent upon the establishment 
of the vineyards of California: “The lowest, 
slowest, most illiterate, most unimpressible, most 
unimprovable, if not most vicious population, out- 
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side of the great cities, is found in the oldest wine 
districts of this State, and that the use of the pro. 
ducts of the vineyards has been the most active 
cause of this condition of the population ; that the 
increased production and consumption of wine on 
this coast, in the more recent years, has dimip. 
ished the use of neither distilied liquors nor lager. 
beer, but rather increased the demand for both,” 

CIGARETTES.—A writer in a recent number of 
the London Lance? says: 

‘A considerable number of cases have been 
brought under our notice during the last few 
months, in which youths and young men who 
have not yet completed the full term of physical 
development, have had their health seriously im. 
paired by the practice of almost incessantly 
smoking cigarettes. It is well that the facts 
should be known, as the ampression evidently 
prevails that any number of these ‘ whiffs’ mus 
needs be perfectly innocuous, whereas they often 
do infinite harm.” 

The majority of the cheap cigarettes contain 
more nicotine in proportion to the tobacco in 
| them than does an ordinary cigar ; one reason for 
this being that many of them are made from 
cigar stumps which are carefully collected for 
this purpose, and these cigar stumps are saturated 
with nicotine distilled into them by the slowcom- 
bustion of the cigar, 


For those travelers who think that they must 
drink wine in Europe, on the score of its superior- 
ty to water, there is good reading in some of the 
official correspondence recently made public be- 
tween one of our American consuls in Franceand 
the Secretary of State at Washington, together 
with the exhibit of the Municipal Laboratory of 
| Paris, of the analyses of wines in common con- 
sumption in France. It seems that wine whichis 
even reasonably pure is an exception in France, 
‘either for home consumption or for export, as 
shown by the official examination of thousands of 
specimens, The larger share of it is positively 
noxious, by actual chemical test. Among the 
common ingredients of this adulterated wine are 
logwood, cochineal, aniline red, salicylate of soda, 
arsenic, tannic acid, and oil of vitriol. And this 
is the stuff our American Christians are in the 
| habit of drinking in Europe, on the plea that God 

has not furnished water to that continent which a 
traveler can drink !—S, S, Times. 


FROM many sources come to the National 
Temperance Society most urgent appeals in be 
half of the freedmen. There is much authentic 
testimony to the effect that with many among 
them intemperance is rapidly on the increase. A 
missionary field of great importance 1s opening 
up in the South, which ought at once to be oct 
pied and cultivated at all points. This Society, 
which is naturally enough relied upon for help 
this direction, as also in so many other needy 
fields, is ready and willing to do what it can, but 
it is without funds to meet demands so extensive 
and so frequent.—National Temperance Adve- 
cate, 








—— 


THERE is a blessed peace in looking for 
nothing but our daily task and our portion of 
Christ’s cross, between this day and the 


appointed time when we shall fall asleep in 
Him. 
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on Eds, Review:—At Portland Monthly Meeting» 
n- Second mo. 24th, twenty persons were received 
er. into membership, eleven of them being for Port- 
h,” land Meeting. Series of meetings have been held 
of at all the five points during the winter ; at most or 
allof which, series of meetings will be repeated, as 
en there is a very great desire to hold all we get as 
lew neatly as possible, While we expect to have to 
rho remove some of the dead branches, we hope to 
cal increase the number of living members. We hope 
im- son to have a house here, There are three other 
itly pints in this Monthly Meeting needing houses— 
Acts there being but one in our limits—there being a 
atly great opening for Friends. A second series of 
ust meetings is now in progress at Camden, with a 
ften prospect of a good solid meeting there. 
E, C. THORNTON. 
tain 
> in | HAVE just returned from a sojourn within the | 
1 for limits of lowa Yearly Meeting, where the Lord 
rom has lately largely blessed my labors. Westfield 
| for Monthly and Union Quarterly Meetings, Indiana, 
ated have just passed. Edmund Peele and companion 
‘om- were at Monthly Meeting, otherwise we had no 
traveling ministers with us, yet the Lord in great 
ust mercy in a wonderful manner poured out His 
riori- Spirit upon us to the refreshing our hungry souls. 
f the He truly does teach His own children Himself, 
. be- Amangements are gone into for building a new 
and Quarterly Meeting house at this place, which is 
ether badly needed. NATHAN D. BALDWIN. 
ry of Westfield, Indiana, Third mo. sth, 1883. 
con- — 
ichis A CORRESPONDENT at Berlin mentions that re- 
ance, cently a Japanese student, who had been educa- 
rt, as ted by his Government, and had" been in Europe 
rds of for some months studying metallurgy, came to 
‘ively Berlin, He had met with Christian missionaries | 
g the in Japan, but they had not succeeded in con- 
ve are vincing him of the truth of Christianity. In Eng- | 
‘soda, land, a man with whom he resided gave him a 
4 this copy of the Bible in his own language, but failed 
in the toreach his heart with Christian truth, so that he 
+ God looked upon Christianity with curiosity, but not 
hich a wih any sincere respect. While staying in Ber- 
; lin, however, a Scotch student, who-came thither 
sand fom Edinburgh to spend his Christmas vacation, 
sate met the Japanese, and as a fellow student .was 
heatie able to appreciate his difficulties, They had 
among roy talks and arguments in which the truths 
ah of the Gospel were explained to him, they prayed 
pening ‘gether, his heart and mind were opened to the 
oom uth, and he rejoiced in believing in the Lord 
ociety, Jesus, _Obliged to return soon to Japan, he was | 
help in ees to have to mingle in the influences of 
needy — society while yet so young in the faith, 
an, but ut was cheered and helped by some Christian | 
tensive — who showed to him their interest and fel- 
Ad BP. 

a Despire the earnest appeals of friends of Chris- | 
ing for janty and humanity, Maine has again legalized 
tion 0 or remenge of murderers. New ene 

y Meeting was earnest in its appeal against | 
id the the Jes talionis 35 sein 
leep 12 


¢ Providence Bud/etin of Third mo. 3d has 





th 











| of six inches, 


city: Through the thoughtful contribution of 

$1,000 by Hannah J. Bailey, an estimable Friend 

of Winthrop, Maine, the walls ot the school rooms 

are now made pleasant by photographs, engra- 

vings, busts and casts of an educating as well as 

agreeable character. WILLIAM JACOB. 
Mansfield, Mass. 





GERMINATION OF SEED.--At the Montreal meet- 
ing, last summer, of the Society for Promoting 
Agricultural Science, a paper by J. J. Thomas, 
Assistant Editor of the Country Gentleman, was 
read. The paper was a statement of the results 
of a series of experiments made by the writer, 
with the practical deductions therefrom, These 
went to corroborate the well known fact that 
seeds require for germination a certain amount of 
moisture, warmth and air, but not light. Every 
farmer and gardener is familiar with the fact that 
no seeds can grow in a soil, no matter how per- 
fect in other respects, if destitute of moisture, or 
in a season of extraordinary drought. Cultiva- 
tors know equally well that a certain amount of 
warmth is required, but a complete series of ex- 
periments with different seeds to determine the 
temperatures at which growth can begin would 
be useful in practice, and might often prevent 
failure. The experiments made in the present 
case were principally for the purpose of throwing 
additional light on the third well-known require- 
ment for germination, viz : the presence of air. 
Buried beyond a certain depth in compacted earth, 
all seeds will remain dormant for an indefinite 
length of time. Nurserymen sometimes employ 
this dormant influence to hold a surplus of peach- 
stones or other large seeds from growing tiil 
wanted by burying a foot or two in closely-trod- 
den soil, and the small seeds of weeds remain for 
years several inches beneath the surface until 
brought up to the action of the air by plowing. 
Their unsuspected presence in this condition has 
led to the absurd notion of the spontaneous ger- 
mination of weeds, or the equally erroneous 
one of the transmutation of unlike species. The 
size of the seeds should control in a great meas- 
ure the depth to which they should be covered 
with soil. The common rule that the depth should 
not much exceed five times the diameter of the 
seed is a good one, and in accordance with this 
rule the grains of corn, which are half an inch in 
diameter, may be planted two-and-a-half inches 
deep, or any less depth which shall give them suf- 
ficient moisture. Clover seed, on the other hand, 
the diameter of which is hardly the twelfth of an 
inch, should not be buried more than half an inch 
for its ready germination and growth. From per- 
sonal experiments it was found that corm planted 
at depths ranging between half an inch and six 
inches came up in from six to fifteen days. With 
oats very nearly the same results were obtained. 
Experiments with barley gave results quite simi- 
lar to those of wheat, but no plants found their 
way to the surface in a strong soil from a depth 
But they came up freely when 
covered with coarse sand at even greater depths. 
All the larger culmiferous plants such as corn, 
oats, and wheat, if growing from a great depth, 
sent out a new set of roots near the surface, and 


e following respecting Friends’ School of that! these new roots afterwards became the whole 
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support, or nearly so, the lower ones which start- 
ed in the soil not increasing or extending. A prin- 
cipal reason why deep planting was less success- 
ful than at more moderate depths appeared to be 
the loss of time in slowly reaching the surfage an 
in forming this new set of roots. In some cases. 
plants of the smaller grain crops which came 
from a depth of from one to two inches, appeared 
to be rather stronger than those planted only half 
an inch, but the experiment was not repeated 
often enough to establish a general rule. 

The number of days for the various plants to 
reach the surface would, of course, vary consider-: 
ably with the temperature of the season and the 
warmth of the soil. 

The practical deductions to be made from these 
experiments teach the importance of adapting the 
depth in sowing the different crops to the size of 
the seed ; that while corn may be buried with 
propriety at a depth of two inches, especially in 


light and porous soils, timothy seed should not } 


have a covering of over half an inch, nor clover 
of more than aninch. They also suggest indi- 
rectly the importance of a finely pulverized soil 
for favoring germination ; that grass seed should 
not be buried by using a common cross harrow, 
but a fine brush’or roller ; and the advantages of a 
top-dressing of fine manure to retain moisture 
over minute planted seed. 


tee 


CAST A LINE FOR YOURSELF. 


A young man stood listlessly watching some 
anglers on a bridge. He was poor and de- 


jected. At last, approaching a basket filled) and harmonized to one lovely whole, and 


with wholesome looking fish, he sighed : 

‘*If now I had these, I would be happy. I 
could sell them at a fair price, and buy me 
food and lodgings.” 

‘* T will give you as many, and just as good 
fish,” said the owner, who had chanced to 
overhear his words, ‘‘ if you will do me a tri- 
fling fayor.”’ 

** And what is that ?” asked the other. 

‘«Only to tend this line till I come back; I 
wish to go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The 
old man was gone so long that the young man 
began to get impatient. Meanwhile the fish 
snapped greedily at the baited hook, and the 
young man lost all his depression in the excite- 
ment of pulling them in; and when the owner 
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BEAUTIFUL PHILA. 


“¢T once, for some weeks, set up house in 
the peristyle of the Temple of Isis, which jg 
quite secluded, being enclosed on every side, 
With the help of some boatmen, we pitched 
our tent on the shady side of its beautiful court, 
The moon grew to fulness and began to wane 
again during our stay, and the silent nights 
which it was our happiness to spend in this 
wonderful and lovely spot were fuil of unutter- 
able delight. What is it that gives this island 
the charm which no one ever disputes? Is it 
the splendid buildings which stand on its soil? 
Is it the wreath of delicious verdure that decks 
its shore, and which made an illustrious land. 
scape gardener long to turn Philze intoa park? 
Is it the sparkling, laughing, dashing waters of 
the river that has rescued and enclosed it from 
the desert and that dances round its shores? 
Is it the jagged crown of granite peaks and 
bowlders which form its rampart on the 
northern side, or the smiling plain which tums 
its face to the south? Is it the glorious blue 
sky of this rainless region, which is never 
dimmed, Summer or Winter, by a shadowy 
cloud? All these separately may be met with 
in no less perfection—nay, in even greater 
perfection—in other spots in Egypt. Still, 
where in all the wide world is there another 
place where all these beauties are so combined, 


sanctified, as it were, by the reverend asso- 
ciations and historical memories that pervade 
the very atmosphere of the spot? It was a true 
instinct that led priests of the Pharaonic times 
to dedicate this pearl of the Nile to a feminine 
divinity—to Isis, who stood foremost ofa trinity 
with Osiris and Horus, while many subsidiary 
deities were’ added to the cycle.—Georg 
Ebers. 


For Friends’ Review. 
COMMERCIAL GAMBLING. 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
recently, a most wholesome decision has been 
rendered in a case involving commercial spec: 
ulation. It appears that two parties had, some 


returned he had caught a large number. | years since, entered into an arrangement for buy- 
Counting out from them as many as were in the | ing and selling stocks. After trading together for 
basket, and presenting them to the young man, |Some time, they separated, and a sum wis 
the old fisherman said : admitted to be due by one of them as his 

‘«T fulfil my promise from the fish you have | share of the losses. Upon this, suit ws 
caught, to teachyou whenever you see others | brought against him in 1880, but before oe 
earning what you need, to waste no time in|he died; and when his estate came up 0 
foolish wishing, but cast a line for yourself.””— | adjudication, the Orphans’ Court refused to re 
Selected. ognize the claim. In disposing of the case the 

“oe Supreme Court said : : 

THe wonder of wonders to me, in the per-| ‘* We are not able to distinguish this adver 
sonal dealings of God with me, is the patience | ture from that class of cases which we have# 
He has had with me! Qh, how He has had_| frequeutly designated as gambling transactions. 
to bear with me! How He has borne with| The magnitude of the purchases made andt 
me. ‘limited amount of money advanced can lead to 
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one conclusion only. The contract is unmis- 
takably stamped with a character which the law 
designates gambling and will not enforce.’ 
The decree was affirmed. 

It may be well to consider whether the 
principle of this righteous decision does not 
apply to all transactions for buying and selling 
merchandise, stocks, &c. ona ‘‘ margin,” 
where the actual delivery of the goods is not 
surely expected by either party. Such deal- 
ings seem to be either ‘‘ gambling,” or a 
“lottery,” or ‘* fraudulent trade.’ 


6 


ITEMS. 


ACCORDING to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, an 
element of slavery exists in the service of Cin- 
galese laborers upon the sugar plantations in 
Queensland ; as they are taken there from their 
native homes on false pretences, and detained 
and kept at work against their wills. They seem, 
oe to be treated (with this exception) fairly 
well, 

Victor Schoelcher, in the “Moniteur des Colo- 
nies” asserts that the pretended recruitment of 
“free” laborers on the coast of Africa “ will never 
be anything else than a disguised renewal of the 
homicidal negro slave trade.” 

Or the Chinese students at Harvard ordered 
home two years ago, one is now in the office of 
the U. S. Consul General at Shanghai, one is a 
partner in a translating agency, another is desir- 
ous of returning to America, and a fourth “1s mar- 
tied to a daughter of a merchant prince, and is 
likely to attain official honors,” 


THE venerable Peter Cooper, who is reported 
to be the oldest native-born citizen of New York, 


recently celebrated his ninety-second birth-day in | 


good health, with a few select friends, and with 
afair prospect of becoming acentenarian. He at- 
tributes his good health and long life to regular 
habits, among which is to be mentioned his scru- 
pulous abstinence from the use of all narcotic 
and stimulating drugs. The venerable man is at 
work on a little volume, soon to be published, in 
which he will give a history of his life. Very few 
men live to his age, and fewer still make so hon- 
orable a record.— Late Paper. 


PALMIERI, who died last year at Naples, was 
not the celebrated observer of Mount Vesuvius, 
buta Professor of Physics of the same name. 


Joun C. CALHOouN, a grandson of the great 
aullifier, is now showing Southern land-owners 
the way to carry on plantations with negro labor, 
advantageously to the owner and the laborer. He 
has bought a large tract of land in the Arkansas 
lowlands and removed to it, taking with him 
many families of colored people who were willing 
togo West. The colored men hire the land for 
Money or for a proportion of the crop. He fur- 
nishes supplies at a reasonable price, discouraging 
credits, and by good business management all 

ands are thriving, Negroes who a few years ago 
were deeply in debt, with little apparent prospect 
of getting out, are now free from debt with money 
to their credit, and they show the good results in 
steadiness and improvement which follow pros- 
Perous industry. The Southern labor problem is 
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a most important one, but‘it will never be satis- 
factorily solved until the planters are convinced 
that the prosperity of the laborers is the only con- 
dition of their own prosperity. 


— = 


THE HIDDEN CROSS. 


We sit in carven pews, O risen Lord, 
And eat from golden placques the snowy 
bread; 
A symbol of Thy body bruised and torn, 
From wounded feet to thorn-encircled head. 


Soft velvet cushions give our bodies ease ; 
We sip from silver flagons ruby wine, 
The emblem of Thy precious blood once shed, 
To save from endless death lost souls like 
mine. 


We listen to the organ’s rolling tones, 
And voices chanting sweetest melody; 
Thou heardest earthquake’s roar and thunder’s 
crash, 
And criedst, “My God, hast Thou forsaken 
me !” 


Beside our altar stands.a floral cross, 
Its sunny blossoms twined with graceful green. 
No spear, no mocking sponge, no pricking thorns, 
No cruel spikes, may mar the pleasant scene. 


Dear Lord! we cover up Thy cross too much ; 
Its bare unloveliness would shock our eyes. 
O teach us to remember that no broad, 
Esthetic pathway leads up to the skies. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Review. 

The lines below were suggested from reading 
a Postal from H. B. Baily, of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, dated Second month 13th, 1883, of which 
the following is an extract: ‘ We are surrounded 
by a flood; nine inches to-night on our parlor 
floors. We are truly thankful amidst the scenes 
of death and destruction and untold suffering, that 
we are spared and are comfortable; and hope 
and trust and ask for strength for the hour.” 


I have sent my earthly treasures 
From me, while I linger here ; 
He who gave them knows how precious 
Each and all, how very dear. 
Death and sorrow are around me— 
I would shield them from the view, 
Falling houses, passing fragments, 
Rushing waters over, through. 


Street and highway, glen and valley, 
Where so lately comfort reigned, 

Night made hideous by strange noises, 
While ruin seems unchained, 

But through a//, eternal Father! 
Underneath and overhead, 

Though Thy judgments are around us, 
Still thy brooding wings are spread, 


If not, why this trustful feeling, 
This reliance on Thy power, 
Thus within my heart revealing 
Strength and comfort for the hour? 
I am trusting, Lord and Master, 
I am trusting in Thy will 
To reduce the fearful current, 
And once more say, “ Peace, be still.” 
; R. H. H. 
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A‘ experienced nurse, well recommended, 
wishes employment, either monthly or in any 
illness, Address E. M. C., 304 Arch Street. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 13th inst. 


GREAT BRITARN.—The House of Lords, on the 
6th, again appointed a committee to inquire into 
the effect of the Irish Land act. In the House of 
Commons, on the 7th, the bill preventing the 
shooting of “trapped” pigeons passed its second 
reading by a vote of 195 to 40. 

The editor, proprietor and printer of a peri- 
odical called the Freethinker have been found 
guilty of blasphemous libel, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment at hard labor for twelve, nine and 
three months respectively. The Society for the 
Suppression of Blasphemous Literature propose 
to get up cases against Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, the publishers of John 
Stuart Mill’s works, and others, who, they say, 
“by their writings, have sown wide-spread unbe- 
lief, and in some cases rank atheism.” 

The steamer Navarre, bound from Copenhagen 
to Leith, Scotland, foundered in the North Sea on 
the 8th. Of 81 persons on board, only 16 were 
saved. Most of the passengers were emigrants 
intending to embark for America. 


The returns of the Board of Trade show that | 


during last month British imports increased £3,- 
887,000, as compared with the same month last 
year, and the exports decreased £645,000. 


IRELAND.—At a meeting of the local Board of 
Swineford, Co. Mayo, it was stated that 700 
names are on the list of persons needing relief, 
and over 30 persons in the -poor-house are suf- 
fering from famine fever. The distress has not 
been so great since 1847. Some who refuse to 
enter the work-house are dying from want of food 
outside. The Government has ordered prompt 
measures of relief for the starving people of 
Loughrea. 

The Duchess of Marlborough has given to J. H. 
Tuke’s emigration fund £3600, which remained 
of the fund raised by her for the relief of the dis- 
tress in Ireland in 1879 and 1880. 

Chief Secretary Trevelyan, in'a speech on the 
1oth, assured the House of Commons that the 
condition of Ireland was more tranquil than it 
had been for some time past. Judges at Sligo 
and Armagh, in opening their respective Courts, 
referred to the decrease of lawlessness and agra- 
rian crimes, 


F RANCE,—Two men, named Walsh and Byrne, 
charged with complicity in the, murders in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, were recently arrested, one in 
Havre and the other in Paris, at the instance of 
the British Government, which asked for their 
extradition; but after investigation, Byrne was 
released on the 8th, the authorities not deeming 
his case one for extradition. The case of Wahls 
was not decided up to the 13th inst. 

The Senate rejected, on the 8th, the first clause 


of M. Simon’s bill relative to the right of associ- | 


ation, and allowing the existence of religious so- 


cieties ; the Minister of the Interior having stated | 


that the Government would shortly present a bill 
on that subject. 


A Socialist. meeting was called to be held in 


the open air on the Esplanade des Invalides, 
Paris, on the gth, but the Government gave no- 
tice that it would be suppressed. About 5,000 
persons, mostly, it is said, apparently attracted 
by curiosity, collected, but the police, without re- 
sistance, prevented the forming of groups, and 
arrested fifteen persons. They barred the pas- 
sage of 500 men who were marching to the resi- 
dence of President Grévy. After the crowd had 
dispersed, a mob of about 1,000 returned, broke 
windows, overturned carriages, and made some 
attempt to form a barricade with paving stones, 
but were finally scattered by the police. Another 
meeting was proposed for the 11th, in the Place 
of the Hotel de Ville, but it was also prevented 
by the police, and 84 arrests were made, It is 


| 


ere that the disturbance is due to the fact 


that 60,000 persons in Paris are out of employ- 
ment. 

A conference began its sessions in Paris on the 
| 6th inst. to take into consideration the rights and 
| relations of industrial property. The principal 
object is to secure to the citizens of certain Euro- 
pean countries the same advantages in regard to 
patents, designs, trade-marks and commercial 
names, that are accorded by other countries to 
their own subjects. Nineteen countries were rep- 
rese nted, including the United States. 

GERMANY.—-The Diet on the third reading of 
the budget, rejected by a vote of I92 to 194 a 
proposal to reinsert the item for the Economic 
Council, which had been previously erased, 

The Emperor has subscribed 3,000 marks from 
his private purse in aid of German sufferers by 
the floods in America. 

The Government has forbidden the introduc- 
tion into Germany of the Vienna A/gemeine Zet- 
tung during the next two years. Berlin tribunals 
have pronounced against two numbers of this 
journal. 

Russta.—Prince Gortschakoff, ex-Chancellor of 
the Empire, and from 1856 to his death Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, died on the 11th instant at 
Baden-Baden, Germany, in his 85th year. 

Inp1A.—Calcutta advices to the London 7imes 
state that great excitement has been aroused by 
a proposed law giving native magistrates crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over whites in certain cases, and 
it has spread tothe army.. The Zimes says that 
if the proposed bill is persevered in, the results 
appear likely to be very serious, 

BRITISH AMERICA. — The heaviest gale ex- 
perienced there for twenty years, occurred 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the night of 
the 7th inst. A blinding snow-storm prevailed at 
Cape Race. On the roth, another severe gale 
occurred, A heavy snow-fall took place on that 
day throughout Canada, <n ie 
DomEsTIc.—The flood along the Mississippl 
| river, especially between Memphis and Helena, 
has been very heavy. Fears were entertained 
that it would exceed that of last year, but these 
do not appear to have been realized ; although 
|/many of the dwellers near the shore were driven 
from their homes, and large numbers of cattle, 
horses and mules were reported to be standing in 
deep water in the St. Francis’ swamp. The 
water was subsiding in that district at last ac 
counts. , 
| ‘At Machias, Me., for the first twelve days of 
|this month, the thermometer ranged from zero 
to 20° below, 
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